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'Will remain in this vesture though, alas, I pass away;
'May God visit it with His saving grace !J 1

I have dwelt at length, at too great length perhaps, on
this swan-song of the Asian Muse. But I hold this poem to
be the noblest utterance not only of the Romantic School,
not only even of the old poetry of Turkey, but of all that
vast Ottoman literature which derives its inspiration from
the East. By this poem, written almost on the eve of her
dethronement, has Asia justified the long despotism beneath
which she has enthralled the genius of Turkish poetry. For
here at last have the Ottoman Turks a poem worthy to
rank with the most brilliant triumph of the most brilliant
Persian; neither Nizami, nor Sacdf, nor Jamf, nor any other
of the great 'Iranians can point to any work of his more
lofty of purpose, more poetic in accomplishment than the
'Beauty and Love' of Ghalib.

The Dfwan of Ghalib need not detain us long. The only
wonderful thing about it is that it exists at all. That the
man who, when but little past his twentieth year, gave to
the world a poem which is unique in Oriental literature
should in later life have cared to write the qasidas and
ghazels which fill this bulky volume is as amazing as it is
melancholy. It is not that these verses arc worse than the
similar productions of other dervish poets; it is that they
are not better. If the master-poet of 'Beauty and Love* could
do no more therein than hold his own with the versifiers
of the time, he had looked better to his own fame by
altogether eschewing the 'Dfwan Way.'

Some few of the occasional poems, such as the Elegy on
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